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Execution 

GIVEN  TFIE  protracted  po- 
liti  cal  and  military  run  up  to 
it,  the  actual  start  of  DELI  B- 
ERATE  FORCE  was  almost 
anti  climactic.  The  specific 
"trigger  event"  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  the  explosion  of  a 
mortar  bomb  in  Sarajevo's  Mrkale  Market¬ 
place  that  killed  37  people  on  the  morning 
of  28  August  1995.  In  the  normal  courseof 
events  for  the  unfortunate  city,  a  mortar  ex- 
plosion  was  unremarkable,  but  this  one 
caused  exceptional  and  immediately  tele¬ 
vised  bloodshed.  Further,  its  timing  made  an 
interventionist  response  virtually  certain. 
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Since  General  J  anvier  was  in  Paris  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  Adm  Leighton  Smith  contacted 
COMUNPROFOR,  Lt  Gen  Rupert  Smith,  in 
Sarajevo  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  news.  The 
two  commanders  agreed  that,  while  UN  in- 
vesti  gatorsworked  to  assi  gn  certai  n  bl  amefor 
the  attack,  Admiral  Smith  would  begin 
preparing  for  bombing  operations,  if  re¬ 
quired.  At  0200  on  the  29th,  General  Smith 
called  Admiral  Smith  to  report  that  he  was 
now  certain  that  Bosnian  Serb  forces  had 
fired  the  shell  and  that  he  consequently  was 
"turning  his  key.”  The  UN  general,  however, 
asked  CINCAFSOUTH  to  delay  launching  at- 
tacksfor  24  hours  to  give  peacekeeping  units 
in  Bosnia  time  to  pull  into  positions  they 


could  defend,  should  the  Serbs  launch  retalia¬ 
tory  attacks  against  them.  Also,  it  was  neces- 
saryfor  Gen  eral  J  an  vi  erto  return  and  ap  prove 
the  final  list  of  targets  for  the  initial  strikes. 
AfteranumberofconversationswithAdmi  ral 
Smith  during  the  day,  Janvier  finally  did  ap¬ 
prove  10  of  13  initial  targets  that  had  been 
pro  posed  by  G en  er  al  s  Ryan  an  d  Smi  th ,  an d  al  - 
ready  tentatively  approved  by  Admiral 
Smith.62 

Meanwhile,  General  Ryan  and  his  staff  at 
the  CAOC  worked  feverishly  to  ready  the 
assigned  NATO  air  forces  for  battle.  In  fact, 
Ryan  had  arrived  in  the  CAOC  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  to  exercise  the  VULCAN 
protection  plan  for  Sarajevo.  With  an  actual 
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crisis  at  hand,  the  general  canceled  VULCAN 
and  focused  his  staff  on  activating  and 
modifying,  as  necessary,  the  operational 
pi  ans  and  unit  rei  nforcementsthatcomprised 
what  amounted  to  the  DELIBERATE  FORCE 
plan.  While  waiting  for  orders  to  start  op- 
erationsand  approval  oftheini  ti  al  tar  get  list 
by  General  Janvier  and  Admiral  Smith,  the 
AIRSOUTH  commander  concentrated  on 
alerting  his  units,  refiningtheairtaskingmes- 
sage  that  would  guide  their  operations  for 
thefirst  day  of  bombing,  and  bringing  addi¬ 
tion  al  ai  r  an  d  su  p  port  fo  rces  i  nto  th  eth  ea  ter, 
asrequi  red. Thedelay  on  start  ingoperations 
was  useful  here,  in  that  it  provided  time  to 
flow  additional  US  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Ma¬ 
rine  aircraft  into  Aviano  and  to  swing  the 
carri  er  Th  eodore  R  oose/el  tintotheAdriaticin 
time  to  launch  aircraft  on  thefirst  strikes. 
He  also  reaffirmed  to  his  staff  that  he  in- 
ten  d  ed  to  en  su  re  th  at  th  e  weap  o  nsan  d  tac  ti  cs 
utilized  by  NATO  would  be  selected  and 
flown  to  accomplish  the  required  levels  of 
destruction  at  minimum  risk  of  unplanned 
or  collateral  damage  to  military  and  civilian 
people  and  property.  Ryan  and  Admiral 
Smith  were  in  full  agreement  that  the  diplo¬ 
matic  sensitivities  of  the  campaign  made 
collateral  damage  an  issue  of  pivotal  strate¬ 
gic  importance.  Ryan  believed  that  a  stray 
bomb  that  caused  civilian  casualties  would 
take  the  interventionists  off  the  moral  high 
ground,  marshal  world  opinion  against  the 
aircam paign,  and  probably  bri  ngitto  a  halt 
before  it  had  its  intended  effects.63  Ryan’s 
command  was  ready  for  operations  by  the 
end  of  the  29th.  Then,  after  waiting  out  the 
24-hour  delay  to  allow  UN  peacekeepers 
timetohun  kerdownintheirdefensiveposi  - 
tions,  the  first  NATO  jets  went  "feet  dry” 
over  the  Bosnian  coast  at  0140  on  the 
30th,  laden  with  bombs  to  make  the  first 
strike.  Thestrikes  would  continue,  as  the  UN 
h  ad  j  u  st  warn  ed  t  h  e  Bosn  i  an  Serb  army  ( BSA) 
commander,  General  Mladic,  until  "such 
time  as. .  .thethreatoffurtherattacksbythe 
BSA  has  been  eliminated." 

The  physical  and  temporal  dimensions  of 
theen  su  i  ngcam  paign  werefairlycom  pact,  par¬ 
ti  cu  I  arly  when  com  pared  to  thescal  eand  scope 


ofamajoraircam paign,  such  as OperationDE- 
SERT  STORM  during  the  1990-91  Gulf  War. 
Compared  to  the  vast  reaches  of  Southwest 
Asia,  NATO  air  attacks  in  DELIBERATE  FORCE 
occurred  in  a  triangular  area  only  about  150 
nautical  miles  wide  on  its  northern  base  and 
stretching  about  150  miles  again  to  the  south. 
The  weight  of  the  NATO  attack  also  was  rela¬ 
tively  limited.  DESERT  STORM  lasted  43  days. 
But duri  ngthe22  cal  en  dardaysof  DE LI  BERATE 
FORCE,  NATO  aircraft  and  a  single  US  Navy 
ship  firing  a  volley  of  tactical  land  attack  mis¬ 
siles  (TLAM)  actually  released  weapons  against 
the  Serbs  on  just  12  days  Two  days  into  the 
campaign,  at  the  request  of  General  Janvier, 
NATO  commanders  halted  offensive  air  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  Serbs  for  four  days  to  encour¬ 
age  negotiations.  When  useful  negotiations 
fai  I  edto  material  ize, they  resumed  bombingon 
the  morning  of  5  September  and  continued 
through  the  13th.  When  notified  by  Gen  Ru¬ 
pert  Smith  on  14  September  that  General 
Mladic  and  President  Karadzic  of  the  Serb  Re¬ 
public  had  accepted  the  UN's  terms,  CINC- 
SOUTH  and  General  Janvier  jointly  suspended 
offensiveoperationsat  2200.  They  declaredthe 
campaign  closed  on  20  September. 

The  total  air  forces  involved  included  about 
220f  i  ghter  ai  rcraft  and  70sup  port  ai  rcraftfrom 
th  ree  U  S  serv  i  ces,  G  reat  Bri  t  ai  n ,  1 1  al  y,  Germany, 
Holland,  Greece,  Turkey,  Spain,  and  France-all 
directly  assigned  to  AIRSOUTH  and  based 
mainly  in  Italy— and  a  steady  stream  of  airlift 
ai  rcraft  bri  ngi  ngforward  units  and  sup  pi  i  es.  On 
days  when  strikes  were  flown,  the  AIRSOUTH - 
assigned  forces  launched  an  average  of  four  or 
five  air-to-ground  "packages,"  involving  per¬ 
haps  60  or  70  bomb-dropping  sorties  and  an¬ 
other  one  hundred  to  150  oth  er  sortiesto  pro¬ 
vide  combat  air  patrol,  defense  suppression, 
tanker,  reconnaissance,  and  surveillance  sup¬ 
port  to  the  "shooters."  In  total,  DELIBERATE 
FORCEin  eluded  3, 515  aircraft  sorties,  of  which 
2,470  went  "feet  dry”  overtheBal  kansregionto 
deliver  1,026  weapons  against  48  targets,  in¬ 
cluding  338  individual  desired  mean  points  of 
impact  (DM  PI).64  These  figures  equated  to  just 
about  a  busy  day's  sortie  count  for  coal  iti  on  ai  r 
forces  during  the  Gulf  War— and  only  a  tiny 
f  rac  tionofthe227, 340  weap  o  nsth  ose  ai  r  forces 
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released  against  the  Iraqis  in  the  43  days  of 
DESERT  STORM. 

Foral  I  of  DELI  BERATEFORCE'sbrevity,  lim¬ 
ited  scale,  and  operational  one-sidedness,  the 
various  researchers  of  the  BACS  all  discovered 
that  the  execution  phase  of  the  operation  of¬ 
fered  many  insights  into  the  application  and 
usefulness  of  airpower  in  a  complex  regional 
conflict.  Summarized  here  are  only  those  of 
thei  r  d  i  scov  er  i  esth  at  seem  to  h  avethe  broad  est 
importance  to  the  general  community  of  air- 
power  th  i  n  kers.  Someof  thesediscov  er  i  esstem 
from  the  operational  context  of  the  conflict. 
Others  stem  from  the  continued,  even  in¬ 
creased,  po  I  iti  cal  and  di  p  I  o  mati  ccom  pi  ex  i  ty  of 
DELIBERATE  FORCE  in  its  execution  phase. 

From  the  inception  of  its  study,  the  BACS 
team  anticipated  that  leadership  would  be  a 
broadly  interesting  area  of  inquiry.  Reports 
from  the  field  and  subsequent  interviews 
high-lighted  the  exceptionally  close  control 
General  Ryan  exercised  over  DELIBERATE 
FORCE  tactical  events.  Reflecting  hisand  Ad¬ 
miral  Smith's  conviction  that  "every  bomb 
was  apo  I  iti  cal  bomb,”  Gen  eral  Ryan  person  al  ly 
over-saw  the  selection  of  everyDMPI  inevery 
target.  He  also  personally  scrutinized  every 
sel  ect i  o  n  — o r  " weapo n eeri  n  g"  — d eci  si  o  n 
made  for  the  actual  weapons  to  be  used 
against  DM  Pis,  and  he  examined  or  directed 
many  tactical  decisions  about  such  things  as 
the  strike  launch  times,  the  specific  composi¬ 
tion  of  attackformations,  andtheselection  of 
bomb-run  routes.  In  his  words,  Ryan  felt 
obliged  to  exercise  such  close  control  to 
minimize  the  risk  of  error  and,  if  mistakes 
were  made,  to  ensure  that  they  would  be  at¬ 
tributable  to  him— and  him  alone.65  Ryan’s 
approach  to  leadership,  in  other  words,  was 
consciously  chosen  and  appropriate  to  the 
ci  rcumstances  as  he  saw  them. 

To  place  Gen  eral  Ryan'sacuteattentionto 
tacti  cal  detailsinabroaderhistori  cal  context, 
Maj  Chris  Orndorff  pointed  out  that  it  had 
much  in  common  with  thegreat  captaincy  of 
field  com  mandersin  the  period  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  Napoleonic  era.  Great  captains 
and  great  captaincy,  Orndorff  explained, 
were  epitomized  by  Napoleon  and  his  art  of 
command.  He  was  the  master  practitioner  of 


an  art  of  command  characterized  by  close  at¬ 
tention  to  the  logistical  and  tactical  detailsof 
armies,  as  well  as  with  their  strategic  guid¬ 
ance.  Great  captains  practiced  this  broad 
range  of  intervention  because  it  was  vital  to 
thei  r  success  and  be  cause  they  had  the  means 
to  do  so.  Because  armies  were  small,  individ¬ 
ual  tactical  events assumedgreatimportance, 
and  contemporary  communications  allowed 
a  single  commander  to  monitor  and  control 
such  details  in  atimelyman  ner.  But  as  the  in¬ 
dustrial  revolution  progressed  through  the 
nineteenth  cen  tury,  thesizeof  armies  and  the 
scope  of  their  operations  vastly  increased. 
Great  captaincy,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  it 
involved  close  oversight  of  logistical  and  tac¬ 
tical  details,  became  impractical  in  wars  be 
tween  large  industrial  states.  I  n  response,  the 
Prussians  led  the  world  in  developing  a 
military  system  based  on  centralized  strategic 
com-mand,  generalized  planning  by  trained 
staff  officers,  and  decentralized  execution  of 
operations  and  logistical  support  by 
standard-ized  units  in  accordance  with  the 
guidance  of  the  first  two  groups.  Among  the 
manyfeaturesofthissystemwasadi  vi  sionof 
labor  that  had  senior  commanders  thinking 
strategically  and  eschewing  close  manage¬ 
ment  of  tactical  details.  These  cultural  ar¬ 
rangements,  coupled  with  a  sophisticated  ap¬ 
proach  to  military  training  and  education, 
were,  in  the  summation  of  one  historian,  an 
effort  by  the  Prussians  to  institutionalize  a 
system  whereby  ordi  nary  men  couldrepli  cate 
the  military  genius  of  a  great  captain,  such  as 
Napoleon,  on  a  sustained  basisand  on  an  in¬ 
dustrial  scale.66  Given  that  perspective,  Orn¬ 
dorff  suggested  that  General  Ryan's  close  su¬ 
pervision  of  DELIBERATE  FORCE'S  tactical 
details  meritscloseex ami  nation  of thecondi- 
tionsthat  made  it  apparently  successful  i  n  an 
age  when  the  staff  system  seems  to  have  oth¬ 
erwise  supplanted  great  captaincy  in  war. 

In  net,  Major  Orndorff's  conclusions  re 
fleeted  the  uni  versal  consensus  among  every¬ 
one  interviewed  for  the  study  that  General 
Ryan’s  exceptional  involvement  in  the  tacti¬ 
cal  detailsof  DELIBERATE  FORCE  reflected 
both  his  prerogatives  as  the  commander  and 
an  appropriate  response  to  the  political  and 
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mi  I  i  taryci  rcumstancesof  theoperati  on.  Such 
was  the  case,  Orndorff  believed,  because  the 
circumstances  of  DELIBERATE  FORCE  con¬ 
formed  in  important  ways  to  circumstances 
that  gave  riseto  prein  dustri  al  com  mand  prac¬ 
tices.  Tactical  events,  namely  the  destruction 
ofspecifictargetsandthepossi  bil  ity  of  suffer¬ 
ing  NATO  casualties,  potentially  carried  pro¬ 
found  strategic  implications.  The  NATO  air 
forces  involved  were  small  in  relation  to  the 
capaci  tiesof  thecom  mand,  con  trol ,  com  mu¬ 
ni  cations,  and  intelligence  systems  avail  able 
to  f  i  n  d  tar  gets,  mo  n  i  to  r  an  d  d  i  rect  fo  rces,  an  d 
mai  n  tai  n  com  mand  I  i  nkages.  Draw  i  ngon  the 
anal  ogyof  an  ear  I  i  ercom  mander stand  i  ngon 
a  hill,  Orndorff  suggested  that  General  Ryan 
had  the  sensory  and  cognitive  capability  to 
embrace  the  air  battle  comprehensively,  as¬ 
sess  the  tactical  and  strategic  flow  of  events, 
anddi  rect  all  of  hisforcesin  atimelyman  ner. 

I  n  t  h  e  wo  rds  of  o  n  e  sen  i  o  r  U  S  Ai  r  Fo  rce  I  ead  er, 
therefore,  General  Ryan  not  only  could  exer¬ 
cise  close  tactical  control  over  hisforces,  but 
also  was  obliged  to  do  so.67 

Major  Orndorff  and  other  members  of  the 
team  did  identify  some  potential  drawbacks  of 
General  Ryan'sgreat  captaincy.  Mostnotably, 
it  focused  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  on 
the  general  and  a  few  members  of  hisstaff. 
Individuals  working  closely  with  Ryan  in  the 
CAOC,  such  asCol  Daniel  R.  Zoerb,AIRSOUTH 
di  rectorof  plans,  Col  Steven  R.Teske,CAOCdi  - 
rector  of  plans,  and  Col  DouglasJ.  Richardson, 
CAOC  director  of  operations,  worked  18-hour 
days  throughout  the  campaign.68  After  two 
weeks,  they  were,  by  their  own  accounts,  very 
tired.  At  the  same  time,  other  members  of  the 
CAOC  staff  wereun  derutil  ized,  assomeof  their 
corporate  tactical  responsibilities  were  ab¬ 
sorbed,  at  least  in  their  culminating  steps,  by 
the  small  group  of  officers  working  around 
Ryan .  M  ean  whi  I  e,  someof  thehi  gher  respon  si- 
bilitiesthat  might  have  fallen  on  Ryan,  in  his 
capacityasthesen  ioroperational  commander, 
devolved  on  his  chief  of  staff  in  Naples,  Maj 
Gen  Michael  Short.  Acting  as  the  rear  echelon 
commander  of  AIRSOUTH,  General  Short  be¬ 
came  responsible  for,  among  many  things,  as¬ 
pects  of  the  public  affairs,  logistical,  political, 
and  military  coordination  functions  of  DELIB¬ 


ERATE  FORCE.  In  retrospect,  General  Short 
believed  that  while  this  division  of  labor 
made  good  senseun  dertheci  rcumstances,  he 
f  el  t  th  at  h  e  an  d  G  en  eral  Ryan  h  ad  n  ot  f  u  1 1  y  an  - 
ticipated  all  of  the  staff  and  communications 
requirements  needed  to  keep  him  up-to-date 
on  operations  and  other  issues  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  Gen  eral  Short  sometimesfound  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prepare  timely  answers  to  higher-level 
inquiries  about  operations  or  General  Ryan's 
plans.69Taken  with  theeffectofGeneral  Ryan’s 
central  ized  lead ershipstyleontheCAOC'sdi  vi¬ 
sion  of  labor,  General  Short's  experience  indi¬ 
cates  a  need  for  ai  r  men  to  antici  patethat  lead- 
ership  style  is  an  important  choice-one  that 
can  shape  staff  pro-cesses  and  morale  signifi¬ 
cantly. 

Maj  Mark  Conversino  wrote  the  BACS 
chapter  on  DELIBERATE  FORCE  operations, 
with  a  primary  focus  on  the  activities  of  the 
31st  Fighter  Wing  at  Aviano  AB.70  In  net,  his 
research  reveal ed thatthewi  ng’sgreat success 
i  n  th  ecam  pai  gn  ref  I  ected  th  e  pro  f  essi  o  n  al  i  sm 
and  skills  of  its  personnel,  ranging  from  its 
commander  to  individual  junior  technicians 
working  on  the  flight  line.  From  July  1995, 
the  31st  Wing  formed  the  core  of  the  7490th 
Wing  (Provisional),  an  organization  estab¬ 
lished  to  embrace  the  numerous  USAF  fighter 
and  support  squadrons  and  US  Navy  and  Ma¬ 
rine  air  units  brought  to  Aviano  for  DENY 
FLIGHT.  These  units  made  Aviano  a  busy 
place.  At  its  peak  strength,  the  7490th  Wing 
included  about  one  hundred  aircraft,  all 
crowded  onto  a  base  with  only  one  runway 
and  designed  to  handle  normally  a  wing  of 
about  75  fighters.  The  crowded  conditions 
of  the  base  made  the  choreography  of  main¬ 
taining,  servicing,  and  moving  aircraft  about 
thefield  so  tight  and  difficult  that  many  of 
thepeopleworkingthere began  calling  it  the 
"USS  Aviano,"  in  allusion  to  the  conditions 
normally  prevailing  on  the  deck  of  an 
aircraft  carrier.  Moreover,  the  commander 
of  the  7490th,  Col  Charles  F.  Wald,  and  his 
staff  were  responsi  bl e  for  tacti cal  coordi  nati on 
with  other  NATO  squad  ronsscattered  around 
Italy.  Time  pressures  and  limited  communi¬ 
cations  channels  made  this  task  daunting. 
Hadthe31stWing'spermanently  and  tempo- 
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rarily  assigned  personnel  not  performed  at 
such  a  high  level  across  the  board,  DELI  BE¬ 
RATE  FORCEin  reason  ableprobabil  itywould 
have  fallen  flat  on  its  face. 

At  the  same  ti  me,  M  ajor  Conversi  no's  chap¬ 
ter  identifies  several  sources  of  psychological 
stress  at  Aviano  that,  over  a  more  protracted 
campaign,  might  have  undermined  the  provi¬ 
sional  wing's  high  performance  and  morale. 
The  presence  of  families  was  one  potential 
source  of  stress.  Aviano  was  the  31st  Wing's 
permanent  base.  Consequently,  the  families  of 
many  of  thewi  ng’sperson  net  I  i  ved  i  n  thevi  ci  n- 
ity.  DuringDELIBERATEFORCE,thesefami  lies 
could  be  both  a  source  of  emotional  strength 
for  the  combat  aircrew  and  a  potential  source 
of  worry  and  distraction.  On  the  one  hand, 
spouses  brought  meals  and  moral  support  to 
the  units  On  the  other  hand,  they  and  their 
chi  I  dren  were  t/iere  completewith  their  school 
prob  I  ems,  bro  ken  cars,  anxi  eti  es,  and  so  forth . 
While,  in  general,  morale  stayed  high  at  Avi¬ 
ano,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  lasted  only  two  weeks  and  that  the  wing 
took  no  casu  al  ti  es  M  any  of  thei  n  di  vi  du  alsand 
some  commanders  i  ntervi  ewed  by  Conversi  no 
and  other  BACS  members  ex  pressed  con  cern  at 
what  would  have  happened  to  the  emotional 
tenor  of  the  base  community  and  to  the  con¬ 
centration  of  the  combat  aircrewmen,  had  the 
campaign  gone  on  longer  with  casualties  or 
with  the  materialization  of  terrorist  threats 
against  the  families.  During  operations,  one 
squadron  commander  even  considered  evacu¬ 
ating  dependents  if  DELIBERATE  FORCE 
dragged  on.71 

Another  source  of  stress  stemmed  from  the 
unfamiliar  nature  of  the  DELIBERATE  FORCE 
mission.  Actually,  at  the  level  of  tactical 
operations,  the  operational  tempo,  tactics,  and 
threats  of  the  campaign  were  much  like 
those  that  31st  Wing  airmen  would  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  face  in  a  high-intensity  conflict. 
Dai  I  y  f  I  i  ghts  as  el  ements  of  "gori  1 1  as"  of  at  tack, 
defense  suppression,  electronic  warfare,  es¬ 
cort,  and  tanker  aircraft— po ten tiallyintheface 
of  radar-directed  antiaircraft  defenses-4ook 
pretty  much  the  same  tactically,  regardless  of 
the  "limited"  or  "conventional”  nature  of  a 
conflict  at  the  operational  and  strategic  level. 


Buttheseconflictsdodifferattheoperational 
and  strategic  levels,  and  therein  lay  a  source 
of  confusion  and  tension  between  the  field 
units  and  the  CAOC.  Airmen  in  the  field 
found  themselves  fighting  a  tactically  con¬ 
ventional  campaign  at  potential  I ysubstantial 
risk  from  enemy  action.  The  CAOC  made 
plans  and  issued  orders  that  reflected  theop- 
erational-andstrategic-level  constraints  and  re¬ 
straints  inherent  in  the  air  campaign's  identity 
asthemi  I  i  tary  arm  of  a  I  i  m  i  ted  peaceop  erati  on . 
The  difference  between  these  perspectives  was 
man  i  tested  intheconfusionandfrustrationfelt 
by  some  i  n  ter  vi  ewed  ai  r  men  over  such  th  i  ngsas 
therul  esof  en  gagement,  outsi  de"i  n  terference” 
with  their  detailed  tactical  plans  and  decisions, 
apparentrestrictionsontheflowof  intel  li  gence 
information  to  the  field,  and  so  forth.  Since 
these  things  came  to  the  field  via  the  CAOC,  a 
number  of  the  BACS  interviewees  expressed  a 
sense  that  they  were  fighting  one  war  and  that 
the  CAOC  was  fighting  another  one,  with  the 
CAOC’s  version  of  the  war  tending  to  put  the 
flyers  at  greater  and  unnecessary  risk.72 

Major  Conversi  no  also  identified  several  lo¬ 
gistical  problems  that  might  have  undermined 
the  power  of  the  air  campaign,  had  it  gone  on 
I  onger.  U  n  derthe  U  SAi  r  For  ce’s "  I  ean  I  o  gi  sti  cs" 
concept,  air  bases  normally  do  not  have  large 
stocksofsuppliesand  spare  partson  hand.  The 
concept  assumes  that  modern  logistics  tech¬ 
niques  can  move  supplies  and  parts  from 
homeland  depots  quickly  enough  to  meet  de- 
mandsand,  thereby,  reducethesizeof  theware- 
house  and  maintenance  operations  a  base  has 
to  maintain  to  sustain  operations.  At  Aviano, 
one  manifestation  of  lean  logistics  was  that  the 
base  experienced  shortages  in  several  areas  of 
supply  as  soon  as  operations  began.  Oneofthe 
more  critical  shortages  was  in  aircrafttow  vehi¬ 
cles  ("bobcats")  and  their  tires.  Compounding 
theproblem,the"war"  began  on  a  Wednesday, 
mean  i  ng  that  statesi  dede  pots,  wh  i  ch  stayed  on 
a  peaceti  mesched  ul  e,  were  cl  osed  fortheweek- 
end,  just  as  urgent  requests  for  supplies  began 
to  flow  in  from  Aviano.  Quick  callsto  supervi¬ 
sors  opened  up  the  depots,  but  some  supply 
problems,  such  as  bobcat  tires,  were  not  solved 
during  DELIBERATE  FORCE  operations. 
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Complementing  Major  Conversino's 
broad  review  of  DELIBERATE  FORCE  opera¬ 
tions,  LtCol  Rick  Sargent,  in  amassivechapter, 
shifted  the  focus  of  the  BACS  to  a  more  micro¬ 
scopic  assessment  of  theweapons,  tactics,  and 
targeting  aspects  of  the  air  campaign.73  After  a 
detai  I  ed  di  scussi  on  of  thetypesof  man  ned  and 
un  manned  aircraft em  ployed  duri  ngtheopera 
tion,  Sargent  described  the  precision-guided 
munitions  (PGM)  used  and  their  fundamental 
importance  to  its  conduct  and  outcome.  Be¬ 
cause  NATO  air  commanders  were  concerned 
with  getting  the  fastest  possible  results  from 
their  operations,  while  minimizing  collateral 
damage  and  casualties,  Sargent  argued  that 
"precision  guided  munitions  became  the  over¬ 
whelming  weapons  of  choi ce  duri  ng  ai  r  stri  ke 
operations."  Of  the  1,026  bombs  and  missiles 
expended  during  DELIBERATE  FORCE,  708 
were  PGMs.  Most  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sar¬ 
gent's  detailed  discussion  of  specific  weapons 
and  employment  tactics  remains  classified.  In 
general,  however,  his  work  demonstrates  that 
PGM  employment  has  become  a  complex  sci¬ 
ence.  There  are  now  numerous  types  of  PGMs 
available,  each  with  distinct  characteristics  of 
target  acquisition,  range,  terminal  effects,  and 
cost.  Tacticians  and  "weaponeers”  must  know 
and  understand  those  characteristics  to  be  able 
to  make  suitabl  e  deci  si  onsaboutthei  rem  pi  oy- 
ment  within  the  boundaries  of  time,  targets, 
and  ROE.  The  criticality  of  those  decisions  will 
only  increase  for  many  likely  conflicts,  for,  as 
Sargent  reports  General  Ryan  as  having  said, 
"dumb  bombs  are  dead."  Unguided  weapons 
likely  will  retain  their  util  ityin  manycircum- 
stances,  but  in  cases  in  which  time  and  toler¬ 
ance  for  unwanted  effects  are  in  short  supply, 
they  are  becoming  unnecessarily  risky  to  use. 

Sargent's  research,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
members  of  the  BACS  team,  also  highlighted 
the  need  for  air  planners  and  weaponeers  to 
recognize  that  PGMs  not  only  differ  in  their 
technical  characteristics  and  effects,  but  also 
maydifferintheirpoliti  cal  andemotional  ef¬ 
fects.  The  case  i  n  poi  nt  here  was  the  empl  oy- 
ment  of  13  TLAM  s  on  10  September.  General 
Ryan  requested,  and  Admiral  Smith  ap¬ 
proved,  the  use  of  these  long-range,  ship- 
launched  missiles  mainly  on  the  military 


grounds  that  they  were  the  best  weapons  avai  I- 
ableto  take  out  key  Bosnian  Serb  air  defense 
systems  i  n  th  e  Ban  j  a  Lu  ka  area,  wi  th  o  ut  ri  sk  to 
NATO  aircrews.  As  it  turned  out,  these  mis- 
si  I  es  were  more  than  j  ust  another  weapon  i  n 
th  e  co  n  text  of  Bos  n  i  a.  TLAiM  s  rep  resen  ted  th  e 
high  end  of  PGM  technology.  Their  sudden 
use  in  Bosnia  signaled  to  many  people  that 
NATO  was  initiating  a  significant  escalation 
of  the  conf  I  i  ct.  That  was  not  the  i  ntent  of  the 
military  commanders,  but  the  action  was 
taken  that  way.  M  any  members  of  the  N AC 
were  also  upset  by  the  fact  that  they  had  not 
been  consulted  on  the  use  of  these  advanced 
weaponsbeforetheywerefired.74Atthesame 
time,  Admiral  Smith  reported  that  he  subse¬ 
quently  learned  from  an  American  diplomat 
in  contact  with  the  Bosnian  Serbs  that  the 
TLAMs  "scared  the  [slang  word  for  feces]  out 
of  th  e  Serbs. "  1 1  was,  ac  co  rd  i  n  g  to  th  e  ad  mi  ral , 
more  evidence  to  the  Serbs  that  NATO's  in¬ 
tent  was  serious  and  that  they  "did  not  havea 
clue  where  [they]  could  go  next."75  Clearly, 
the  term  weaponeering  must  carry  a  broad 
meani  ng  for  the  senior  commanders  and  the 
technicians  involved  in  the  process. 

Inasimi  larveintoLieutenantColonel  Sar¬ 
gent's  effort,  Maj  Mark  McLaughlin  exam¬ 
ined  the  nature  of  NATO  combat  assessment 
during  the  air  campaign.  Beginning  at  the 
theo  reti  cal  I  evel ,  M  cLaugh  I  i  n  wrotethat  com  - 
bat  assessment  is  the  process  by  which  air 
commanders  determine  how  they  are  doing 
in  relation  to  attaining  their  objectives. 
Through  a  three-step  process  of  battle 
damage  assessment  (BDA),  munitions  effec¬ 
tiveness  assessment,  and  reattack  recommen¬ 
dations,  commanders  learn  if  their  attacks 
and  the  weapons  with  which  they  makethem 
arebringingtheen  emycloserto  defeat  at  the 
best  possible  rate.  Effective  combat  assess¬ 
ment,  therefore,  is  a  vital  tool  for  evaluating 
and  ref  i  n  i  ngtacti  csand  operati  onal  con  cepts. 

At  the  practical  level,  McLaughlin  wrote 
that,  while  the  CAOC's  combat  assessment 
process  worked  well,  there  were  prob- 
I  ems--parti  cu  I  arly  i  n  theareaof  BDA.  N  o  ta  bl  e 
even  before  DELIBERATE  FORCE  were  the 
near  absence  of  NATO  BDA  doctrine  and  the 
uneven  experience  and  training  levels  of  the 
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various  national  personnel  doing  BDA  in  the 
CAOC.ThedifferentNATO  airforceshad  dif¬ 
ferent  standards  and  methods  for  assessing 
damage.  For  the  sake  of  standardization, 
CAO  C  BDA  man  ag  ersat  tempted  to  trai  n  thei  r 
subordinates  in  US  doctrine  and  procedures. 
But  that  process  was  undermined  by  the 
rapid  turnover  of  their  staffs,  engendered  by 
the  practice  of  manning  the  CAOC  mainly 
with  TDY  personnel.  The  net  effect  of  these 
problems,  according  to  McLaughlin,  was  a 
somewhat  sluggish  pace  in  the  flow  and  as¬ 
sessment  of  BDA  data  into,  within,  and  out  of 
the  CAOC.  In  turn,  the  potentially  negative 
effects  of  the  slow  pace  of  BDA,  at  least  in 
terms  of  avoiding  conflicting  public  assess¬ 
ments  of  howthebombingcampaign  was  go- 
ing,  were  minimized  by  the  compactness  of 
th  e  ai  r  cam  pai  gn  an  d  i  tstar  get  I  i  st,  by  G  en- 
eral  Ryan's  decision  to  make  all  definitive 
BDA  determinations  himself,  and  by  Admiral 
Smith's  close  hold  on  the  outflow  of  combat 
assessmentinformation  to  the  press  and  even 
to  NATO  member  governments.  Whether  or 
not  the  flow  of  the  combat  assessment  pro¬ 
cess  was  painfully  slow,  neither  commander 
intended  to  or  had  to  make  judgments  under 
the  pressure  of  public  scrutiny  and  perhaps 
co  u  ntervai  I  i  n  g  an  al  ysi  s. 

In  the  shortest  chapter  oftheBACS,  Major 
McLaughlin  also  offered  a  succinct  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  effectiveness  of  DELIBERATE 
FORCE.  Recognizing  that  the  perspectives  of 
Bosnian  Serb  leaders  had  to  be  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  assessing  the  campaign,  McLaughlin 
proposed  that  its  effectiveness  "should  be 
judged  for  [its]  di  rect  impact. . .  in  light  of  the 
concurrent  vi  ctori es  by  Croati  an  and  M  usl  i  m 
(Federation)  ground  forces,  American- 
sponsored  di  p  I  o  mati  c  i  n  i  ti  ati  ves,  an  d  Ser  bi  a's 
political  pressure  on  its  Bosnian  Serb  cous¬ 
ins."  Following  this  prescription,  McLaugh¬ 
lin  illustrated  the  effects  of  the  bombing  on 
the  psyche  and  calculations  of  the  Serb  lead- 
ersth  rough  th  e  accounts  of  thevari  ousdiplo- 
mats  who  dealt  with  them.  As  the  campaign 
proceeded  through  active  bombing,  pause, 
and  more  bombing,  McLaughlin  traced  a 
steady  deterioration  in  the  will  of  President 
Milosevic,  President  Karadzic,  and  General 


Mladic  to  resist  NATO  and  UN  demands. 
Croati  an  and  M  usl  i  m  (Fed  erati  on)  ground  of¬ 
fensives  going  on  at  the  same  time  served  to 
i  ncrease  the  pressure  on  Serb  I  ead  ers.  I  n  rapi  d 
shuttle  diplomacy,  Ambassador  Holbrooke 
exploited  these  pressures  to  coax  and  bully 
the  Serbs  into  making  concessions.  A  major 
barrier  to  progress  went  down  on  8  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  regional  leaders  met  with  Hol¬ 
brooke  at  Geneva  and  agreed  that  the  future 
FederationofBosniawouldincludeaBosnian 
Fed  erati  on  of  Croatsand  M  usl  i  msand  asepa- 
rate  and  coequal  Serb  Republic.  The  agree¬ 
ment  also  allowed  the  two  entities  to  "estab¬ 
lish  parallel  special  relations  with 
neighboring  countries,"  and  it  recognized 
that  the  Federation  and  the  Serb  Republic 
would  control  51  percent  and  49  percent  of 
Bosnia's  territory,  respectively— a  division  of 
land  long  establishedintheso- called  Contact 
Group's  proposals.76  Thus,  the  Bosnian  Serbs 
had  in  hand  what  they  most  wanted— auton¬ 
omy.  Un  der  conti  nuingpressurefromground 
and  air  attacks,  they  found  it  easier  to  accept 
UN  demands,  and  on  14  September  Hol¬ 
brooke  and  Milosevic  successfully  pressured 
Karadzic  and  Mladic  to  end  their  active  mili¬ 
tary  pressure  on  Sarajevo. 

DELIBERATE  FORCE  was  about  diplo¬ 
macy-getting  the  Bosnian  Serbs  to  end  their 
sieges  on  the  safe  areas  and  to  enter  into  pro¬ 
ductive  negotiations  for  peace.  Consequently, 
several  BACS  researchers,  Major  McLaughlin 
particularly,  examined  the  interconnections 
between  DELIBERATE  FORCE  and  theongoing 
diplomatic  process.77  What  they  found,  in  gen¬ 
eral  ,  was  that  these  i  ntercon  necti  onswere  diffi¬ 
cult  to  "  pack  age"  and  descri  be  i  n  a  man  ner  th  at 
wasdi  sti  net  and  sepa  ratefrom  other  events  and 
forcesi  n  fl  u  enc  i  ngthecourseof  di  plo  macy.  De¬ 
spite  its  brevity  and  I  i  mited  mi  I  itary  scope,  DE¬ 
LI  BERATE  FORCE  turned  out  to  be  a  complex 
diplomatic  event,  one  influenced  by  military 
op  erati  onsotherthan  theai  r  cam  pai  gn— and  by 
the  conduct  of  diplomatic  activities  in  several 
venues  A  useful  and  defensible  description  of 
the  relationship  between  airpower  and  diplo¬ 
macy  in  this  case,  therefore,  requiresaclearun- 
derstanding  of  these  other  operations  and  ac¬ 
tivities. 
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One  of  the  more  immediate  effects  of  the 
bombing  campaign  was  that  it  underscored 
and,  to  some  degree,  mandated  a  temporary 
sh ift  of  the  i  n terven  ti  on 'sdi  p I  o  mati  cl  eadf ram 
the  UN  to  the  Contact  Group.  Formed  in  the 
summer  of  1994,  the  Contact  Group  repre¬ 
sented  the  foreign  ministries  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 
Russi  a.  Thegroup'ssol  e  pur  pose  wasto  pro  vi  de 
an  al  ternati  vemechanismtotheUN  fornegoti- 
ating  a  peace  settlement  in  the  region.  Since  it 
had  none  of  the  UN's  humanitarian  and 
peacekeeping  responsibilities  to  divert  its  at¬ 
tention  or  weaken  its  freedom  to  negotiate 
forcefully,  the  group's  relationship  with  the 
Bosnian  Serbs  was  more  overtly  confronta¬ 
tional  than  the  UN's  This  suited  the  US  repre¬ 
sen  tati  veto  thegroup,  Am  bassadorFlolbrooke, 
just  fine.  As  the  assistant  secretary  of  state  for 
Euro  pean  and  Canadi  an  affai  rs,  hehad  been  i  n- 
volved  closely  with  Balkans  diplomacy  for 
some  time,  and  he  was  an  outspoken  propo¬ 
nent  of  aggressive  action  against  the  Serbs78 
UponhearingoftheMrkaleshell  ing, forex  am¬ 
ple,  he  suggested  publicly  that  the  proper  re¬ 
sponse  might  be  a  bombing  campaign  against 
the  Serbs  of  up  to  six  months79  Flolbrooke’s 
opin  ion  wasim  portantbecausebythesummer 
of  1995,  he  was  the  de  facto  lead  agent  of  the 
Contact  Group,  and  it  was  his  small  team  of 
American  diplomats  and  military  officers  that 
conducted  face-to-face  shuttle  negotiations 
with  the  Serbs  and  other  belligerent  leaders 
during  the  bombing  campaign.  These  shuttle 
negotiationstooktheFlol  brooketeam  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  at  the  start  of  the  bombing,  to  Brussels 
and  the  N  AC  duri  ng  the  pause,  to  Geneva  for  a 
major  face-to-face  meeting  of  the  factional 
leaders  on  8  September,  to  the  United  States, 
back  to  Belgrade  on  the  13th  and  to  a  host  of 
other  points  in  between. 

The  irony  of  Flolbrooke's  call  for  robust 
bombing  was  that  the  UN  and  NATO  could 
not  and  did  not  initiate  DELIBERATE  FORCE 
to  influence  the  peace  process.  Officially  and 
publicly,  NATO  initiated  the  campaign  to 
protect  the  safe  areas.  But  as  Ambassador 
Hunter  pointed  out,  it  would  have  been  naive 
tothinkthattheair  attacks  wo  u  I  d  n  ot  u  n  der- 
mine  the  Serbs'  military  power  and  coerce 


them  diplomatically.  Nevertheless,  Hunter 
believed  that  the  bombing  had  to  be  "repre¬ 
sented”  merely  as  an  effort  to  protect  the  safe 
areas.  The  con  sen  suswithi  n  the  N  AC  for  ai  r  ac¬ 
tion  rested  solely  on  support  for  the  UN  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  resolutions.  There  was  no  overt 
general  commitment  to  bomb  the  Bosnian 
Serbs  into  talking.80 

Also  during  the  time  of  DELIBERATE 
FORCE,  theinterventionwasconductingtwo 
military  operations  of  consequence  to  the 
course  of  diplomacy.  UN  peacekeepingforces 
remained  in  the  region  though  their  rolewas 
mainly  passive  duringtheperiod  of  offensive 
air  operations.  In  the  weeks  prior  to  the  start 
of  bombing,  the  UN  had  quietly  drawn  its 
scat  tered  peacekeep  ingunitsinfromthefield 
and  concentrated  them  in  more  defensible 
positions.  This  process  rushed  to  conclusion 
inthefi  nal  hoursbeforebombingactu  allybe- 
gan.Duringthebombing,theseforces  mainly 
held  their  positions  or  conducted  limited  pa¬ 
trol  op  erations,  but  they  di  d  not  go  on  theof- 
fen  si  ve.  Atthesameti  me,  elementsof  NATO's 
Rapid  Reaction  Force  (RRF)  took  an  active, 
though  limited,  role  in  the  intervention's  of¬ 
fensive.  The  RRF  deployed  into  the  Sarajevo 
area,  beginning  in  mid-June.  During  the  first 
two  days  of  DELIBERATE  FORCE,  its  artillery 
units  shelled  Bosnian  Serb  military  forces  in 
the  Sarajevo  area.  These  bombardments  cer¬ 
tainly  had  some  effect  on  Serb  military  capa- 
bi  I  i  ti  es,  and  they  proba  bl  y  had  someef  feet  on 
th  ei  r  d  i  p  I  o  mat  i  c  cal  cu  I  ati  o  n  s.  H  o  w  ever,  gi  ven 
the  lack  of  emphasis  placed  on  them  by  the 
diplomats  interviewed  by  the  BACS  teams, 
the  effects  of  these  activities  on  diplomatic 
events  probably  were  limited,  at  least  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  effects  of  the  air  campaign  and  of 
the  military  operations  of  regional  anti-Serb 
forces.  At  the  same  ti  me,  the  passive  val  ue  of 
the  peacekeep  i  n  g  f  o  rces  as  a  brake  o n  th e  abi  I  - 
ity  of  the  Serbs  to  more  or  less  walk  into  the 
re  mai  n  i  n  g  safe  areasandtakethem,ortotake 
intervention  peacekeepers  hostage,  certainly 
must  have  been  a  factor  in  military  calcula- 
tions--though  one  not  explored  in  depth  by 
the  BACS. 

All  diplomats  and  senior  military  com¬ 
manders  interviewed  by  the  BACS  attributed 
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great  military  and  diplomatic  importance  to 
Croatian  and  Bosnian  offensive  operations 
against  local  Serb  forces,  which  had  begun 
before  DELIBERATE  FORCE  and  which  con¬ 
tinued  in  parallel  to  it  and  afterwards.  These 
offensives  began  in  the  spring  of  1995,  and 
they  marked  the  end  of  the  overwhelming 
mi  I  i  tary  ad  van  tagesof  Ser  bi  an  forces.  I  n  M  ay 
the  Croatian  army  began  a  successful  offen¬ 
sive  to  reestablish  government  control  of 
west  ern  SI  a  vo  n  i  a.  Th en ,  i  n  I  atej  u  I  y,  th  e  C  roa- 
tian  army  launched  a  major  Offensive-Op¬ 
eration  STORM— to  retake  the  krajina  and  to 
re  I  i  eveth  eSer  bi  an  si  egeof  th  eso-  cal  I  ed  Bi  hac 
Pocket— a  small  area  under  Bosnian  control. 

I  n  a  few  days,  a  Croatian  force  of  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  wel  l-equi  pped  troops  pene¬ 
trated  the  krajina  at  dozens  of  pi  aces  and  cap¬ 
tured  Knin— a  vital  center  of  Croatian  Serb 
power.  Overthe  next  several  weeks,  the  Croa- 
tians  systematically  cleared  the  krajina  of 
Serb  resistance,  moving  generally  from  west 
to  east.81  At  the  same  time,  forces  of  the 
Bosnian  Federation  launched  a  series  of  op¬ 
erations  against  the  Bosnian  Serbs.  Under 
pressure  from  the  United  States  and  other  in¬ 
tervening  governments,  the  Bosnian  Croat 
and  Muslim  factions  had  reestablished  the 
Federation  in  March  1994  and,  since  that 
time,  had  worked  to  improve  the  combat  ca- 
pabili  tiesof  its  army.  Bythesummerof  1995, 
the  Bosnian  army  was  ready  to  go  on  the  of¬ 
fensive,  and-asthe  Croats  swept  around  the 
northern  borders  of  Serb-held  Bosnia— it 
struck  west  and  north  to  push  the  Serbs  back 
from  the  center  of  the  country.  Caught  be¬ 
tween  a  hammer  and  an  anvil,  the  Serbs  re¬ 
treated  precipitously,  and  by  mid-September 
theCroatian  government  controlled  itsterri- 
tory— and  the  proportion  of  Bosnia  under 
Serb  control  had  shrunk  from  70  percent  to 
about  51  percent. 

The  existence  of  a  powerful  ground  offen¬ 
sive  in  parallel  to  DELIBERATE  FORCE  com¬ 
plicates  any  determination  of  the  air  cam¬ 
paign's  distinct  influence  on  diplomacy. 
Undoubtedly,  the  Croat-Bosnian  offensives 
drastically  altered  the  military  prospects  not 
only  of  the  Serb  factionsin  thetwo  coun  tries 
but  also  those  of  the  Serbian  leaders  of  the 


former  Yu  go  si  a  via.  Even  beforetheCroatians 
launched  their  krajina  offensive,  Slobodan 
M  i  losevic  offered  to  act  as  a  peace  broker  be¬ 
tween  the  Bosnian  Serbs  and  the  interven¬ 
tion.  At  the  time,  some  observers  attributed 
Milosevic's  move  to  his  concerns  over  the 
growing  strength  of  non-Serb  military  forces 
and  over  the  worseni  ng  economic  condition 
of  hiscountry,  brought  on  by  UN  sanctions.82 
In  this  light,  one  regional  specialist,  Norman 
Cigar,  argues  that  the  Serbian  military  re¬ 
verses  on  the  ground  were  more  important 
than  the  air  operations  of  DELIBERATE 
FORCE  in  getting  them  to  accept  UN  de¬ 
mands.  Ground  operations,  Cigar  argues, 
confi  rmed  for  the  Serbs  that  they  were  losi  ng 
control  of  the  military  situation  and,  thus, 
had  a  profound  impact  on  their  diplomatic 
calculations.  In  his  view,  the  air  campaign 
had  minimal  direct  effect  on  the  Serbs’ mili¬ 
tary  capabilities  and,  consequently,  had  little 
impact  on  their  diplomacy.83 

Senior  diplomatic  and  military  leaders 
interviewed  by  the  BACS-and  some  ana- 
lysts— generally  saw  a  more  synergistic  rela¬ 
tionship  between  ai  r,  ground,  and  di  p  I  o  matic 
o  p  era  ti  on  s  i  n  terms  of  th  ei  r  ef  f  ects  o  n  th  e  cal  - 
culations  of  the  Serbs.  Though  most  people 
emphasized  that  the  simultaneity  of  thetwo 
campaigns  was  unplanned,  they  also  recog¬ 
nized  thattheircon  junction  was  important  to 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  negotiations.84  Just 
asth  e  Bosn  i  an  Serbs  weref  ac  i  n  g  th  ei  r  great  est 
mili  tarychal  lengeontheground,theaircam- 
paign  drastically  undermined  their  ability  to 
com  mand,  sup  ply,  and  movethei  rforces.  The 
com  bi  nation  of  effectspl  acedthem  i  n  amuch 
more  immediate  danger  of  military  collapse 
than  would  have  the  land  or  air  offensives 
separately.  Also,  the  Bosnian  Federation  of¬ 
fensive  established  a  division  of  territory  be 
tween  it  and  the  Serb  faction  that  almost  ex¬ 
actly  equalled  the  51/49  percent  split  called 
for  in  intervention  peace  plans  and  recon¬ 
firmed  at  theGeneva  peace  talkson  8  Septem¬ 
ber  1995.  Am  bassadorHol  brookemaintained 
that  this  event  greatly  eased  the  subsequent 
peace  negotiations  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  since  it 
placed  the  Serbs  in  the  position  of  merely  ac- 
knowl  edgi  ngan  exi  st  i  ngdi  vi  si  onof  terri  tory, 
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rather  than  in  a  position  of  giving  up  hard- 
won  territory  that  they  previously  had  re¬ 
fused  to  relinquish.85 

Moreover,  every  diplomat  and  senior  com¬ 
mander  interviewed  believed  that  the  air  cam¬ 
paign  d  i  sti  n  ct  I  y  af  f  ected  th  e  mo  ral  re  si  stan  ceof 
theSerb  leaders  and,  consequently,  the  pace  of 
negotiations  Prior  to  the  bombing,  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Christopher  Hill  observed  that  President 
Milosevic  "always  had  a  rather  cocky  view  of 
the  negoti  ati  ons,  sort  of  I  i  ke  he's  doi  ng  us  a  fa¬ 
vor,"  but  after  the  bombing  began,  "we  found 
him . . .  totally  engaged  . . .  [with  an]  attitude  of 
let's  talk  seriously."86  Not  surprisingly,  Hol¬ 
brooke  and  Ambassador  H unter  perceived  that 
Serb  diplomats  relaxed  somewhat  when  the 
bombing  pause  began  on  1  September.  When 
the  bombing  restarted  on  5  September,  Hol¬ 
brooke  per  cei  ved  that  Ser  bi  an  di  p  I  o  mati  c  resi  s- 
tance  weakened  rapidly,  to  the  verge  of  col¬ 
lapse.87  This  effect  was  clear  at  the  meeting 
between  H  ol  brooke'snegoti  ati  ngteamandthe 
Serbson  13-14  Sep  tern  ber.  Atthemeet  i  ng,  H  ol  - 
brooke found  Mladic  "in  a  rush"  to  end  the 
bombing8 s-so  much  so  that  the  meeting  had 
hardly  begun  when  Milosevic  produced  Presi¬ 
dent  Karadzic  and  his  military  commander, 
General  Mladic,  to  participate  directly  in  the 
talks.  Mladic,  who  had  the  figurative  noose  of 
an  indicted  war  criminal  around  his  neck,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  meeting  looking  "like  he'd  been 
through  a  bombing  campaign."89  After  six 
hours  of  negotiations,  the  Serbs  unilaterally 
signed  an  agreement  to  cease  their  attacks  on 
and  remove  their  heavy  weapons  from  Sara¬ 
jevo,  without  a  quid  pro  quo  from  Holbrooke 
or  the  UN  of  stopping  the  bombing.  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Hill  attributed  this  capitulation  to  the 
threat  of  further  bomb  i  ng?°l  n  ter  esti  ngly,  ashe 
left  the  meeting,  Karadzic  plaintively  asked 
Holbrooke,  "We  are  ready  for  peace.  Why  did 
you  bomb  us?"91 

NATO  diplomats  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  also  recognized  the  importance  and 
valueofthebombingcam  paign.  Their  col  lec- 
tive  decision  to  authorize  air  operations  in 
the  first  place  was  clear  evidence  of  their  ex¬ 
pectation  that  the  potential  benefits  of  the 
operations  outweighed  their  risks.  Ambassa¬ 
dor  H  u  nter  I  earn  ed  th  e  depth  of  h  i  sco  m  pa  tri- 


ot's commitment  to  the  bombing  operations 
at  the  very  begi  nni  ng  of  the  bombi  ng  pause. 
On  the  same  afternoon  that  the  pause  began, 
Secretary-General  Claes  called  a  meeting  of 
the  NAC  to  confirm  that  the  members  re¬ 
mained  will  ingtoletoperationsresumewhen 
the  commanders  deemed  necessary.  For  his 
part,  H  u  nter  an  ti  ci  pated  someresi  stanceto  al  - 
lowing  the  campaign  to  restart.  To  his 
surprise,  all  members  favored  resuming  the 
bombing  if  the  Serbs  failed  to  show  evidence 
of  complying  with  UN  demands.  Having  got¬ 
ten  over  the  question  of  restarting  the  cam¬ 
paign  with  unexpected  ease,  Hunter  recalled 
that  the  real  debate— one  that  consumed 
"about  an  hour-and-a-half"  of  the  Council's 
time-was  over  whether  to  give  the  Serbs  48 
hours  or  72  hours  to  comply.92  Having  taken 
the  international  and  domestic  political  risks 
of  initiating  DELIBERATE  FORCE,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  NAC  were  determined  to  see  it 
through. 

Ambassadors  Holbrooke  and  Hunter  of¬ 
fered  two  distinct  but  interrelated  explana¬ 
tions  for  the  profound  and  immediate  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  bombing  on  Serbian  diplomatic 
resistance.  Ambassador  Holbrooke's  explana¬ 
tion  was  to  the  point.  Serb  leaders,  he  felt, 
were  "thugs  and  murderers”  who  conse¬ 
quently  responded  well  to  force.93  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Hunter  painted  a  more  calculating  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Serbian  leaders.  In  his  view,  they 
understood  in  the  late  summer  of  1995  that 
thei  r  sol  e  remai  ni  ng  di  pi  omatic  advantage  in 
the  Bosnian  conflict  lay  in  their  abi I  ityto  ma¬ 
nipulate  the  internal  divisions  within  and 
amongtheNATO  and  UN  mem  ber  states.  The 
Serbs  knew,  Hunter  believed,  that  neither  or¬ 
ganization  could  take  decisive  action  against 
them  unless  consensus  existed  in  the  NAC 
and  at  least  in  the  UN  Security  Council.  For 
that  reason,  they  should  have  taken  the  N  AC's 
endorsement  of  the  London  agreement  and 
the  UN  secretary-general 's  transfer  of  the  ai  r- 
strike  "keys"  to  his  military  commander  as 
disturbing  omens.  Based  on  past  experience, 
however,  the  Serbs  also  had  reason  to  hope 
that  neither  organization  was  really  serious 
and  would  backoff  after  a  few  halfhearted  air 
strikes.  The  bombing  pause  probably  rekin- 
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died  that  hope.  The  NAC  debate  of  2  Septem¬ 
ber,  which  Hunter  believed  the  Serbs  were 
privy  to,  and  the  resumption  of  the  bombing 
itself  shattered  that  hope.94  The  action  was 
hard  evidence  that  the  UN’s  and  the  NAC's 
expressions  of  unanimity  and  commitment 
were  real.  Thus,  even  more  than  theongoing 
advances  of  the  Bosnian  Federation  forces 
and  the  initial  start  of  the  bombing,  the 
knowledgeable  participants  interviewed  by 
the  BAC Steam  all  agreed  that  resumption  of 
the  bombing  became  the  pivotal  moment  of 
thecam  pai  gn .  I  n  Am  bassador  H  i  1 1  'sesti  mate, 
the  bombing  "was  really  the  signal  the 
Bosnian  Serbs  needed  to  get  to  understand 
that  they  had  to  reach  a  peace  agreement."95 
Hunter  believed thatthedeci  sion  andtheact 
of  resuming  the  attack  clearly  signaled  to  the 
SerbsthattheUN  and  NATO  werecommitted 
to  winningadeci  sionandthattheiropportu- 
ni  ti  esfor  mi  I  i  tary  sue cessand  di  p  I  o  mati  c  ma¬ 
neuver  were  running  out. 

An  interesting  feature  of  DELIBERATE 
FORCE,  giventhecloseconnection  between  air 
operations  and  diplomacy,  was  that  the  direct 
operational  commander,  General  Ryan,  and 
the  principal  negotiator,  Ambassador  Hol¬ 
brooke,  never  spoke  to  one  another  during  the 
operation.  Holbrooke spokefrequently  during 
the  campaign  with  UN  commanders  and  on 
several  occasionswith  Ad  mi  ral  Smith  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Joulwan,  SAC  EUR.  He  even  conferred  with 
the  NAC  during  the  bombing  pause.  But  he 
neverspokewiththein  dividual  makingthei  im¬ 
mediate  decisions  about  the  sequence,  pace, 
weapons,  and  other  tactical  characteristics  of 
the  ai  r  attacks  Thus*  for  his  part,  General  Ryan 
never  spoke  to  the  individual  who  most  di¬ 
rectly  ex  pi  oitedthedi  p  I  o  mati  ceffectsof  hisop- 
erations  What  they  knew  of  one  another's  per¬ 
ceptions,  priorities,  and  intentions  was  derived 
indirectly  from  information  flowing  up  and 
down  their  respective  chains  of  command. 

From  a  legalistic  perspective,  the  lack  of 
contact  between  Holbrooke  and  Ryan  was 
properandpoliti  cal  ly  necessary.  First,  asaUS 
State  Department  representative  and  the 
leader  of  the  Contact  Group,  Holbrooke  had 
noformal  placein  ei  thertheUN  ortheNATO 
chains  of  command.  Properly,  any  contact 


between  him  and  Ryan  should  have  moved 
up  through  State  Department  channels  over 
to  the  secretary  of  defense  or  to  the  NAC  and 
then  down  through  thosechai  nsof  com  mand 
to  Ryan,  who  acted  both  asthecom  manderof 
the  USAF  Sixteenth  Air  Force  and  as  a  NATO 
aircommander.Giventhecir  cum  stances,  the 
NATO  chain  of  command  was  really  the  op¬ 
erative  one.  Second,  any  direct  contact  with 
the  air  commander  possibly  would  have 
established  the  perception  that  the 
bombing  was  supporting  Holbrooke's  diplo¬ 
macy-something  that  neither  the  UN  nor 
N  ATO  wanted  to  h  ap  pen .  Am  bassadorHunter 
suggested  that  mem  bersoftheNAC  wouldn't 
havewanted  anydi  rect  con  tact  between  Ryan 
and  Holbrooke,  "other  than  to  keep  one  an¬ 
other  vaguely  informed,  that  is  to  exchange 
information."  All  political  decisions  related 
to  th  e  ai  r  cam  pai  gn ,  he  sai  d ,  h  ad  to  be  made  at 
the  NAC.  Hunter  believed  that  any  "tactical" 
co  operati  on  between  thegen  eral  and  thedi  p- 
lomat  would  have  been  a  "very  big  mistake"; 
had  Ryan  adjusted  his  operations  in  response 
to  information  passed  to  him  by  "any  nego¬ 
tiator,”  the  NAC  would  have  "had  his 
head"— especially  if  something  went  wrong.96 
As  a  consequence,  during  DELIBERATE 
FORCE,  Admiral  Smith  wanted  no  di  rect  con¬ 
tact  between  his  air  commander  and  Hol¬ 
brooke.  The  admiral  avoided  operational  or 
targeting  discussions  with  Holbrooke  or  his 
military  deputy,  US  Army  lieutenant  general 
WesClark,  because  he  "did  not  want  ei  therof 
them  to  even  think  they  had  an  avenue  by 
which  they  could  influence  [him]."97  Fully 
aware  of  his  exclusion  from  the  NATO  and 
UN  command  channels,  Ambassador  Hol¬ 
brooke  never  based  his  pre-DELI BERATE 
FORCE  negotiating  plans  on  a  bombing  cam¬ 
paign,  even  though  he  believed  that  it  would 
greatly  faci  I  itate  a  successful  outcome.98 

Unavoidable  as  it  was  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  lack  of  contact  between  Holbrooke 
and  Ryan  appears  to  have  allowed  disconnects 
i  n  thei  r  un  der  stand  i  ngsof  key  i  ssues.  Thosedi  s- 
con  nects,  i  n  turn,  ap  pearto  havei  n  fl  u  encedthe 
waythetwo  i  n  di  vidu  alspursu  ed  their  missions. 
For  example,  General  Ryan's  concern  over  col¬ 
lateral  damage  at  least  probably  exceeded  that 
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of  the  US  di  plomats  i  nvol  ved.  Whi  le  the  gen¬ 
eral  was  concerned  that  a  signifi  cantcol lateral- 
damage  event,  particularly  one  causing  the 
deathsof  civil  ians,  might  rob  theaircam  paign 
of  its  political  support  before  it  had  decisive 
effect,  the  US  diplomats  involved  generally  be 
I  ieved  that  the  air  cam  paign  had  enough  politi¬ 
cal  support  perhaps  even  to  carry  it  through  a 
serious  incident  of  collateral  damage."  In  re 
gardstothecli  mateof opin  ion  intheNAC, Am¬ 
bassador  H  unter  poi  nted  outthat  too  much  do- 
mestic  political  capital  had  been  invested  by 
themem  berstatesto  start  bomb  i  ng  op  erati  ons 
for  them  to  be  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  unin¬ 
tended  death  of  civilians  and  soldiers100  No 
one  was  advocating  casual  slaughter,  but  the 
net  focus  of  the  i  nterventi  on's  di  pi  omati  c  com¬ 
munity  was  on  getting  results  from  what  may 
have  been  NATO's  last  bolt  in  Bosnia,  rather 
than  on  preventing  or  reacting  to  incidents  of 
collateral  damage. 

Whether  closing  this  disconnect  between 
NATO  air  leaders-mainly  Ryan  and  Admiral 
Smith— and  their  diplomatic  counter- 
parts-mainly  Holbrooke  and  Hunter— would 
have  changed  the  flow  of  events  is,  of  course, 
specu  lative.  Even  had  they  known  thatthedip- 
I  o  matswerenot  poised  to  end  theai  r  cam  pai  gn 
at  the  first  incident  of  significant  collateral 
damage  (whatever  "significant"  meant  in  this 
case),  Smith  and  Ryan  certainly  would  not  have 
reduced  their  efforts  to  minimize  collateral 
damage  and  casualties  from  the  bombing.  For 
military,  legal,  and  moral  reasons,  neither 
leader  had  any  intention  of  doing  any  more 
harm  to  the  Bosnian  Serbsthan  was  required  by 
their  mission  to  protect  the  safe  areas  Likely, 
Admiral  Smith  would  have  still  expected  Ryan 
to  worry  about  every  DM  PI ,  weapon,  and  other 
decision  relevant  to  getting  maxi  mum  effect  at 
mini  mumcol  lateral  cost.  But  know  ingthatthe 
diplomats  were  not  as  sensitive  to  collateral 
damage  as  they  thought,  might  have  given  the 
military  commanders  a  sense  that  they  had 
moreti  meto  con  ductthei  r  op  erati  ons.  That,  i  n 
turn,  might  have  let  them  slow  down  the  pace 
of  the  bombing-something  that  might  have 
been  desirable,  even  if  just  to  reduce  the  wear 
and  tear  imposed  by  the  actual  pace  of  opera¬ 
tions  on  everyone,  from  General  Ryan  to  the 


personnel  in  theflying  units  in  the  field.  In¬ 
deed,  at  one  point  during  the  bomb  i  ng,  some 
CAOC  staf  fersbri  ef  ly  di  scussed  si  ow  i  ng  down 
the  pace  of  the  campaign  in  the  interest  of 
safety.  People,  including  the  aircrews,  were 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  fatigue.  But  they 
rejected  theideain  short  order,  believingthat 
the  diplomatic  vulnerability  of  the  operation 
required  maximum  effort  to  ensure  that  it 
had  a  decisive  effect  before  it  was  shut  down 
for  political  reasons.101 

There  was  also  a  disconnect  between  Ryan's 
and  Hoi  brooke'sun  derstand  i  ngsof  thedy  nam- 
ics  of  the  bombing  campaign  and  its  possible 
duration.  With  hisjetsfocusingtheirattacksal- 
most  exclusively  on  the  targets  covered  in  op- 
tionsoneand  two  of  OPLAN  40101,  around  10 
September  General  Ryan  passed  up  word  to  his 
commanders  that  he  would  run  out  of  such  ap¬ 
proved  targetsin  acou  pleof  daysatthepresent 
pace  of  operations  Fortheir  part,  Ryan  and  his 
planners  did  not  necessarily  equate  running 
out  of  currently  approved  targets  as  meaning 
that  the  campaign  had  to  end  automatically. 
There  were  several  targeting  options  available 
that  could  havepermittedacontinuationofthe 
bombing.  These  included  (1)  hitting  or  rehit¬ 
ting  undestroyed  DM  Pis  among  the  targets  al¬ 
ready  approved,  (2)  adding  and/or  approving 
new  option-one-and-two  targets  to  the  list,  or 
(3)  hitting  option-three  targets.  In  fact,  AIR- 
SOUTH  planners  were  already  looking  at  new 
option-one-and-two  targets,  and  General  Joul- 
wan  had  already  raised  the  option-three  issue 
with  the  NAC,  with  a  negativeresponse.102  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  in  the  second  week  of  September,  AF- 
SOUTH  had  several  optionsforusefullyextend- 
ingtheair  campaign,  shouldthat  be  politically 
or  militarily  required.  However,  that  was  not 
the  information  that  got  to  Ambassador  Hol¬ 
brooke  and  his  boss,  Secretary  of  State  Warren 
Christopher.  Based  on  his  conversations  with 
Admiral  Smith  and  a  report  to  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Council  on  11  September  by  the  vice- 
chai rman  of  thej oi nt  Chi efs of  Staff,  Adm  Wil¬ 
liam  Owens,  Ambassador  Holbrooke  recalls 
that  heandthesecretary  under  stood  unequivo¬ 
cally  that  running  out  the  existing  target  list 
meanttheend  of  bomb  i  ng  op  erati  ons  Because 
that  news  had  such  drastic  implications  for  his 
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negotiations,  Holbrooke  relates,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  asked  Admiral  Owens  to  see  if  there  was 
so  me  way  to  ex  ten  d  t  hecam  pai  gn . 103 1  n  ter  est- 
ingly,  Gen  eral  Ryan  later  could  not  recall  ever 
hearing  about  the  ambassador's  interest  in 
stretchi  ng  thi  ngs  out.104 

Whatever  the  causes  of  the  informational 
disconnect  between  Ryan  and  Holbrooke,  it 
had  an  immediate  effect  on  American  and,  it 
follows,  Contact  Group  diplomacy.  After  the 
NSC  meeting,  Holbrooke  relates,  Secretary 
Christopher  directed  him  to  return  im¬ 
mediately  to  Belgrade  to  resume  negotiations 
with  President  Milosevic.  The  two  statesmen 
had  been  plan  ningto  wait  a  week  longer  before 
reengaging  the  Serbians,  in  the  hope  that  the 
continued  bombing  would  further  soften  their 
obstinate  resistance  to  meeting  both  the  UN's 
and  the  Contact  Group's  demands.  In  other 
words,  Holbrooke  was  determined  to  get  the 
Serbs  to  halt  thei  r  attacks  on  the  safe  areas  and 
to  begi  n  maki  ngtheterri  to  ri  al  con  cessi  onsnec- 
essary  to  give  reality  to  the  just  completed  Ge¬ 
neva  Agreement.  But  with  the  end  of  offensive 
air  operations  apparently  imminent,  Christo¬ 
pher  adjusted  his  diplomatic  plan,  and  Hol¬ 
brooke  left  for  Serbia  immediately,  to  get  what 
he  could  from  the  Serbs  before  the  bombing 
ended.105  Fortunately,  although  it  was  already 
becoming  public  knowledge  that  NATO  was 
running  out  of  option-two  targets  and  was  un¬ 
likely  to  shift  to  option  three,  the  Serbs  were 
beaten  and  ready  to  accept  the  UN's  demands 
at  least.106  Consequently,  Holbrooke  got  little 
for  the  Contact  Group  other  than  promises  to 
participate  in  some  sort  of  peace  conference, 
but  hedid  get  the  Serbs'  com  mit  mentto  lift  the 
sieges  and  pull  their  heavy  weapons  out  of  the 
Sarajevo  exclusion  zone.  Attributing  his  partial 
success  to  the  need  to  get  a  settlement  before 
the  Serbs  realized  the  impending  halt  to  the 
bombing,  Hoi  brookelaterrelatedthat"!  would 
have  been  ...  willing  to  continue  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  if  Smith  or  Joulwan  had  said,  'Boy  we 
have  a  lot  of  great  targets  left  out  there.'  "107 

Again,  arguingthat  cl osingthe disconnect 
between  Ryan  and  Holbrooke  on  this  issue 
might  have  reshaped  the  air  campaign  re 
mains  a  matter  of  speculation,  even  if  it  had 
been  possi  bleto  do  so.  After  al  I ,  Ryan  wassti  1 1 


function  ingasaNATO  com  mander,  and  Hol¬ 
brooke  was  not  in  hischain  of  command;fur- 
ther,  for  reasons  of  political  sensitivity,  he 
was  not  even  free  to  discuss  operations 
openly  with  the  air  commander.  However,  in 
actual  practice,  the  operational  and  political 
bound-  aries  between  the  UN  and  NAC,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  United  States  and  the  Con¬ 
tact  Group,  on  the  other,  were  not  as  sharp  as 
theformal  di  pi  o  mati  car  rangementssuggested. 
To  be  sure,  the  bombing  was  under  way  to  se 
cure  the  safe  areas  and  protect  peacekeepers, 
but  most  leaders  involved  understood  that 
those  objectives  were  not  I  i  kely  to  be  obtai  ned 
un  I  esstheSerbswere  h  um  bl  ed  mi  I  i  tar  i  I  y  and  at 
least  agreed  to  seriousnegotiationsoverthepo- 
litical  and  territorial  proposals  of  the  Contact 
Group.  Similarly,  while  the  UN  officially  had 
the  political  lead  in  terms  of  sanctioning  and 
benefiting  from  the  bombing,  it  was  Ambassa- 
dorHol  brookewhoexercisedthepracti  cal  dip- 
lomaticleadduringDELIBERATEFORCE.Itwas 
he,  in  fact,  who  extracted  the  concessions  from 
the  Serbian  leaders  on  14  September  that  al¬ 
lowed  the  UN  and  NATO  to  announce  success 
and  "turn  off"  thei  r  keys.  H  ewas,  therefore,  act  - 
i  ng  as  a  de  facto  di  p  I  o  matfortheother  i  n  ter  na- 
tional  organi  zations,  even  if  nonecouldsayso. 
Thus,  while  the  political-military  arrangements 
existing  around  DELIBERATE  FORCE  made 
good  formal  sense  at  the  time,  their  artificial  ity, 
in  terms  of  what  was  going  on  operationally, 
cl  earl  y  i  n  f  I  u  enced  thecourseof  di  plo  macy  and 
air  operationsin  waysthat  arguably  wereun  de¬ 
sirable.  In  point  of  fact,  the  indirectness  of  the 
flow  of  information  between  Ryan  and  Hol¬ 
brooke  created  a  situation,  in  effect,  in  which 
thecom  mand  ers pressed  thei  rop  erati  onsto  get 
their  full  diplomatic  effect  before  the  diplomats 
arbitrarily  cut  off  the  bombing.  This  occurred 
even  as  the  diplomats  scrambled  to  get  what 
diplomatic  effect  they  could  before  the  com¬ 
manders  arbitrarily  cut  off  the  bombing.  The 
irony  of  the  situation  is  notable. 

Even  af  ter  it  ended,  DELI  BERATE  FORCE-or 
at  I  east  i  ts  mem  o  ry— re  mai  n  ed  an  ac  ti  vef  ac  to  r 
in  the  shape  and  pace  of  subsequent  negotia¬ 
tions  for  Bosnian  peace.  Formal  talks  were 
taken  up  in  November  at  Wright-Patterson 
AirForceBase,  nearDayton, Ohio.  Hoi  brooke 
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considered  it afortui  touschoiceof venue.  Ar¬ 
riving  Serb  diplomats  walked  from  their  air¬ 
planes  past  operational  combat  aircraft 
parked  on  the  ramp  nearby.  Hill  arranged  to 
hold  the  welcoming  banquet  on  the  floor  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force  Museum,  where 
the  Serbs  I  iteral  ly  sat  surrounded  by  "an  awe- 
somedi  splay  of  ai  r  power,"  i  n  cl  ud  i  ngsomeof 
the  very  aircraft  and  weapons  recently  used 
against  them.108  According  to  their  American 
escort  officer,  the  Serbs  remained  tight- 
lipped  about  their  impressions  of  the 
event.109  But  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  key  interventionist  diplomats 
attached  to  keeping  airpower  before  the  Ser¬ 
bian  diplomats. 

Implications 

During  the  course  of  their  research,  the 
BACSteam  members  observed  and  described 
a  number  of  things  about  DELIBERATE 
FORCE  that  carry  important  implicati  ons  for 
the  planners  of  future  air  campaigns.  Once 
again,  this  article  only  summari zes  those  i im¬ 
plications  that  some— though  not  necessarily 
all— of  the  team  members  felt  had  value 
beyond  the  specific  circumstances  of 
DELIBERATE  FORCE.  For  all  its  uniqueness, 
DELIBERATE  FORCE  offers  broadly  useful 
impli  cationsbecauseonecan  describeitskey 
characteristics  with  some  precision.  For  the 
NATO  airmen  involved,  it  was  a  strategically 
limited,  tactically  intense,  high-technology, 
coalition  air  campaign,  conducted  under 
tight  restrai  ntsofti  meandpermissi  blecol  lat¬ 
eral  dam  age;  f  u  r  th  er,  i  t  was  ai  med  at  co  ere  i  n  g 
political  and  military  compliance  from  a  re¬ 
gional  opponent  who  had  no  airpower.  To 
theextentthatmili  tary  plan  nerswill  plan  fu¬ 
ture  air  campaigns  in  the  context  of  some  or 
all  of  these  characteristics,  they  should  first 
un  der  stand  whattheDELI  BERATE  FORCE  ex¬ 
perience  suggests  theoretically  about  how 
things  might  work  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances. 

As  a  fi  rst  observati  on,  the  determined  and  ro¬ 
bust  character  of  DELIBERATE  FORCE  was  essen¬ 
tial  to  its  near-term  success.  The  campaign's  ob¬ 
jectives  were  limited,  but  to  achieve  them, 


NATO  airmen  had  to  be  free  to  make  their 
pi  ansand  executethei  rop  erati  onswithi  n  the 
fu  1 1 1  i  m  i  tsof  ap  pro  pri  ate  bo  u  n  da  ri  esof  po  I  i  ti  - 
cal  objectives  and  the  laws  of  war— all  of 
which  should  have  been,  and  generally  were, 
encapsulated  in  the  rules  of  engagement.  A 
halfhearted,  overly  restrained,  or  incomplete 
air  campaign  likely  would  have  been  disas¬ 
trous  to  NATO  and  UN  credibility— and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  prolonged  the  war.  As 
RAND  researcher  Steven  Hosmer  recently  con¬ 
cluded,  a  weak  air  campaign  probably  would 
have  "adversely  conditioned"  the  Bosnian 
Serbs  and  other  factions  to  believe  that  both 
bombing  and  the  interventionists  were  indeci¬ 
sive  and,  therefore,  thatthey  should  fight  on. 
"To  reap  the  psychological  benefits  of  air¬ 
power,"  Hosmer  wrote,  "it  isalso  important  to 
avoid  adverse  conditioning.  The  enemy  must 
not  see  your  air  attacks  as  weak  or  impotent. 
The  hesitant  .  .  .  bombing  campaign  against 
North  Vietnam  in  1965  is  a  prime  example  of 
adverse  conditioning.  The  hesitant  use  of 
NATO  airpower  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  prior 
to  mid- 1995  isan  other  ex  am  pleof  ad  versecon- 
ditioning."110  In  parallel,  Ambassador  Hol¬ 
brooke  felt  that  the  actual  targets  struck  during 
DELI  BERATE  FORCE  were  less  important  to  its 
effect  on  Bosnian  Serb  lead  ers  than  thefaetthat 
the  NATO  campaign  was  sustained,  effective, 
and  selective.111 

As  a  second  observation,  precision-guided 
munitions  made  DELIBERATE  FORCE 
possible.  Given  the  campaign's  restraints  of 
time,  forces  avail  able,  and  its  political  sensi¬ 
tivities,  NATO  could  not  have  undertaken  it 
withoutarelativelyabundantsupplyof  PGMs 
and  air  platforms  to  deliver  them.  Precision 
weapons  gave  NATO  airmen  the  ability  to 
conceive  and  execute  a  major  air  campaign 
that  was  quick,  potent,  and  unlikely  to  kill 
people  or  destroy  property  to  an  extent  that 
wouldcauseworldopiniontorise  agai  n  st  an  d 
terminate  the  operation.  The  BACS  team 
found  no  substantiated  estimates  of  the 
number  of  people  killed  by  DELIBERATE 
FORCE 112  The  simple  fact  that  Bosnian  Serb 
leaders  made  no  effort  to  exploit  collateral 
damage  politically  in  di  cates  that  they  had  lit- 
tleto  exploit.  Had  NATO  and  UN  leaders  ex- 
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pected  enough  collateral  damage  to  give  the 
Serbs  a  political  lever,  they  probably  would 
not haveap proved  i n i  ti ati on  of  D ELI  BERATE 
FORCE,  or  if  such  damage  had  begun,  they 
probablycouldnothavesustainedtheopera- 
tion  politically  for  long.  Indeed,  as  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Hunter  recalled,  trust  in  the  implied 
promise  of  NATO  airmen  to  execute  their  air 
cam  paign  quickly  and  with  mini  mal  col  lateral 
damage  permittedthemembersof  the  NAC  to 
ap  prove itsini  tiation  inthefirstpl ace.113  H ad 
thosediplomatsdoubtedthat  promise,  DELIB¬ 
ERATE  FORCE  never  would  have  happened, 
and  had  NATO  airmen  failed  to  deliver  on  ei¬ 
ther  part  of  their  promise,  the  campaign  al¬ 
most  certainly  would  have  come  to  a  quick 
end. 

The  third  observation  follows  from  the 
first  two:  NATO's  primary  reliance  on  air- 
delivered  precision  weapons  during  DELIBER¬ 
ATE  FORCE  shielded  the  intern  ati  on  a  I  interven¬ 
tion  in  Bosnia  from  "mission  creep.  "Had  NATO 
chosen  to  conduct  a  joint  air  and  ground  of¬ 
ten  si veagainsttheSerbsorto  relyon  non  pre¬ 
cision  aerial  weapons  in  the  bombing  cam¬ 
paign,  DELIBERATE  FORCE  certainly  would 
have  involved  greater  casualties  on  both 
sides.  Instead  of  a  series  of  just  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  carefully  placed  explosions  and  a  few 
seconds  of  aircraft  cannon  fire,  DELIBERATE 
FORCE  likely  would  have  involved  pro¬ 
tracted  operations  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
troops,  system  ati  c  ai  rand  arti  1 1  ery  bar  ragesi  n 
support  of  their  advance  across  the  I  and,  and 
thousands  more  explosions  of  not  so  pre¬ 
cisely  placed  bombs  and  artillery  shells.  Put 
another  way,  in  any  form  but  an  indepen¬ 
dent  air  campaign,  DELIBERATE  FORCE 
would  have  given  the  Serb  faction  a  vastly 
greater  opportunity  to  fight  back  and  inflict 
casualties  on  NATO  and  UN  forces.  Reasona¬ 
bly,  the  Serbs  would  have  fought  back,  at 
least  long  enough  to  see  if  killing  some 
number  of  interventionist  troops  would 
break  the  will  of  their  political  leaders.  The 
problem  with  such  casualties,  however,  is 
that  they  could  have  reshaped  the  political, 
normative,  and  emotional  nature  of  the  op¬ 
eration.  Televised  reports  of  rows  of  dead 
Bosnian  Serb  soldiers,  shelled  towns,  lines  of 


refugees,  and  NATO  body  bags  likely  would 
have  reshaped  every  parti ci  pant's  vi ew  of  the 
conflict,  and  there  would  have  been  more 
timeforthosechan ged  vi ewsto  h ave po  I i ti  cal 
effect.  Of  course,  there  is  no  way  to  tell  if  a 
protracted  ai  r- 1  and  cam  pai  gn  or  non  preci  si  on 
bombing  campaign  would  have  changed 
what  was  NATO's  "disciplinary"  peace- 
enforcement  mission  into  "real  war"  mis¬ 
sions  of  retreat,  conquest,  or  retribution.  The 
very  uncertainty  of  thedi  recti  on  in  which  the 
interventionist  mission  would  have  crept  un¬ 
derscores  the  val ue  of  ai rpower’s  characterise 
tics  of  precision,  control,  and  security  in  this 
particular  peace  operation. 

The  fourth  observation  is  that  contacts  be 
tween  military  leaders  and  some  key  diplomats  do 
not  seem  to  have  kept  up  with  the  pace  of  events 
just  bdfore  and  during  DELIBERATE  FORCE.  Be¬ 
cause  of  limitations  of  the  interview  informa¬ 
tion  the  BACS  team  collected,  the  width  of  the 
gap  in  the  diplomatic  and  military  discourse  is 
not  clear,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  evidence  col¬ 
lected  that  the  gap  existed  and  that  it  shaped 
political  and  military  events  to  some  degree. 
Perhaps  most  significantly,  Ambassador  Hol¬ 
brooke  and  Gen  eral  Ryan  made  plans  and  took 
actionsin  ignoranceof  one  another's  positions 
in  key  areas  such  as  collateral  damage  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  air  campaign.  Reflecting  on  the 
possible  diplomatic  consequences  of  the  dis¬ 
connect  between  him  and  Ryan  over  the  practi¬ 
cality  of  the  campaign,  Holbrooke  wrote,  "I  re¬ 
gret  greatly  that  ...  I  did  not  have  direct  contact 
with  Ryan;  it  might  haveal  lowed  ustofol  Iowa 
different,  and  perhaps  tougher,  strategy."114 
Moreover,  while  the  bureaucratic  distance  be¬ 
tween  these  individuals  may  have  been  under¬ 
standable  under  the  circumstances  of  this  op¬ 
era  ti  on ,  i  t  may  n  ot  h  ave  n eeded  to  ex  tend  to  an 
absoluteproscription  of  contact  between  them. 
Speaking  from  his  perspective  as  a  member  of 
the  NAC,  Ambassador  Hunter,  for  one,  indi¬ 
cated  that  a  passage  of  factual  information  be¬ 
tween  thecommander  and  thedi  plo  mat  proba¬ 
bly  should  have  happened.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  clear  from  the  context  of  H  unter's  statement 
that  he  still  thought  that  no  contact  between 
Ryan  and  Holbrooke  could  have  been  allowed 
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to  gi  ve  th  e  i  m  pressi  o  n  th  at  th  ey  were  ac  tu  al  I  y 
coordi  nati  ng  thei  r  efforts.115 

I  n  contrast  to  the  refl  ecti  ons  of  the  di  pi  o- 
mats,  Admiral  Smith  and  General  Ryan  re¬ 
mained  convinced,  nearly  two  years  after  the 
fact,  that  any  direct  contact  between  Hol¬ 
brooke  and  AIRSOUTH  would  have  been  im¬ 
proper  and  too  risky  diplomatically  to  be 
worth  try  i  ng.  Both  com  mand  ersbel  i  eved  that 
such  contact  would  have  violated  the  estab¬ 
lished  military  chain  of  command  and  the 
proper  interface  between  the  diplomatic  and 
military  leadership.  In  Admiral  Smith'sview, 
had  he  allowed  Holbrooke  and  Ryan  to  talk, 
hewould  have  placed  the  whole  operation  at 
risk  diplomatically,  and  he  also  would  have 
undermined  his  boss,  General  Joulwan. 116  In 
separate  comments,  General  Ryan  echoed 
that  posi  ti  on,  mai  n  tai  n  i  ngthatto  "even  hint" 
at  direct  coordination  between  him  and  Hol¬ 
brooke  was  "ludicrous."  Since  part  of  Hol¬ 
brooke’s  sanction  to  negotiate  in  the  Balkans 
camefromtheUN,  and  since  NATO  waslike- 
wise  operating  at  the  behest  of  theUN,  Ryan 
argued  that  the  proper  level  of  coordi¬ 
nation  between  the  diplomat  and  soldier 
should  have  and  could  only  have  occurred  at 
the  "strategic  level."  Thus,  Ryan  suggested 
that  the  real  area  of  inquiry  in  this  issue  may 
lieinthepossi  bl  ein  adequacy  ofthein  forma 
tion  fl ow  between  theN  AC  and  UN  I ead  ers.117 

The  operative  point  remains,  however, 
that  Ryan's  and  Holbrooke's  activities  were 
intertwined  during  the  bombing,  regardless 
of  the  bureaucratic  and  diplomatic  arrange¬ 
ments  and  fictions  maintained,  and  that 
those  arrangements  did  not  adequately  sup- 
porttheir  requirements  for  information.  The 
impli  cation  ofthisforthefuturearchitectsof 
politically  charged,  fast-paced  military  inter- 
ven  ti  onsisthatthey  must  pay  close  atten  ti  on 
to  keeping  the  formal  and  informal  commu¬ 
nications  channels  and  boundaries  between 
soldiers  and  diplomats  current,  coordinated, 
andflexi  ble.  Italsowill  beimportantto make 
su  re  th  at  th  e  ri  ght  so  I  d  i  ers  an  d  d  i  pi  o  mats  are 
talking  to  each  other  at  the  right  time,  within 
limits  and  on  topics  appropriate  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  This  may  mean  that  the/  remain 
linked  cleanly  and  tradition  ally  atthetopsof 


their  respective  chains  of  command.  But  it 
also  may  be  that  in  the  close-coupled 
political-military  environments  of  future 
peace  operati  ons,  forex  am  pi  e,  somel  i  nk  ages 
at  subordinate  levelswill  beappropri  ate. This 
observation  certainly  does  not  justify  diplo¬ 
mats  mucking  about  with  tactics  or  soldiers 
hijacking  diplomacy.  Nor  does  it  bow  to  gen¬ 
eralized  beliefs  that  diplomats  and  soldiers 
operate  in  separate  realms.  The  reality  is  that 
war  is  about  diplomacy  and  that  diplomacy's 
final  sanction  is  war.  Diplomats  and  soldiers 
will  al  ways  be  in  each  other's  "mess  kits.”  The 
real  issue  is  how  both  groups  can  anticipate 
and  educate  themselves  and  one  another  on 
the  appropri  ate  boundari es  and  rul  es  of  thei  r 
relationship  under  given  circumstances.  The 
political-military  experience  of  DELIBERATE 
FORCE  should  proveto  bean  interesting  case 
study  in  that  educational  process. 

Fifth,  and  in  a  similar  vein,  while  the  focus 
and  style  of  Lieutenant  General  Ryan's  leader- 
shipwasman  dated  byandappropri  atetotheim- 
mediate  task  of  keeping  the  air  campaign  politi¬ 
cally  viable,  they  also  created  stresses  within 
AIRSOUTH  staff  el  ementsthat  may  havebecome 
problems  had  the  campaign  continued  much 
longer.  Given  the  necessity  of  ensuring  that 
the  targets,  weapons,  and  tactics  of  every  at¬ 
tack  sortie  were  selected  and  controlled  to 
mini  mizethepossi  bil  ityofcol  lateral  damage, 
General  Ryan'sdeci  siontocentral  izesuchde- 
ci  sionsto  himself  made  sense.  But  makingall 
those  decisions  day-to-day  locked  the  general 
into  18-hour  workdays  with  minimal  time 
and en  ergyto con  si dertheother respon  si  bi  I  i- 
ties  that  fall  to  a  senior  component  com¬ 
mander.  Part  of  this  load  was  picked  up  by 
Major  General  Short,  Ryan's  chief  of  staff, 
who  stayed  i  n  N  apl  es  to  oversee  Al  RSO  UTH 's 
administrative,  logistics,  personnel,  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  tasks  and  to  maintain  day-to-day 
liaison  with  Admiral  Smith.  Short  was  up  to 
the  task,  buthedidcom  ment  to  th  e  team  th  at 
at  times  he  lacked  the  continual  contact  with 
theCAOC  that  he  needed  to  fulfill  his  liaison 
and  press  responsibilitiesin  a  timely  manner. 
From  the  CAOC  itself,  several  staffers  com¬ 
mented  that  Ryan's  centralization  of  techni¬ 
cal  decisions  of  targeting  and  weaponeering 
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created  a  division  within  theCAOC  staff.  On 
onesideof  thisdivision,  they  felt,  wasasmall 
group  of  a  half-dozen  officers  who  also 
worked  unsustainably  long  days  to  help  the 
general  make  his  tactical  decisions.  On  the 
other  side  was  the  bulk  of  the  several  - 
hundred-strong  CAOC  staff  who  did  little 
morethan  gather  and  distri  b  utedataand  who 
tendedtofeel  underutil  izedincomparisonto 
General  Ryan's  arguably  overworked  inner 
core.  Obviously,  one  can  make  too  much  of 
thisissue,  particularlysincetheBACSwasnot 
chartered  and  equipped  to  collect  the  com¬ 
prehensive  sociological  and  organizational 
data  necessary  to  credi  blydescribethereal  ef¬ 
fects  of  Ryan's  or  anyone  else's  leadership. 
Butthepatchyevi  dencecol  lected  bytheteam 
does  suggest  that  future  ai  r  commanders  and 
their  subordinates  should  be  aware  that  the 
stylistic— as  well  as  the  substantive— elements 
of  I  ead  ershi  p  wi  1 1  havefar-  reachi  ngeffectson 
the  work,  morale,  and  endurance  of  their 
staffs.  Further,  it  suggests  a  potentially  valu¬ 
able  line  of  inquiry  for  future  research. 

Sixth,  despite  the  relative  smallness  of  their 
forcestructure,  NATO  com  mand  erschose to  con¬ 
duct  their  operations  for  operational-  and 
strategic-level  effects,  rather  than  tactical  ones. 
In  US  force-planning  terms,  AFSOUTH  con¬ 
ducted  DELIBERATE  FORCE  with  about  a 
two-fighter-wing-equivalent  combat  force 
and  an  appropriate  support  slice  of  recon¬ 
naissance,  surveillance,  electronic  warfare, 
SEAD,  lift,  and  other  aircraft.  AIRSOUTH 
commanders  had  the  option  of  conducting 
their  attacks  for  primarily  tactical  effects,  by 
concentratingontheSerbianmaterieltargets 
encompassed  in  option  one.  Instead,  they 
elected  to  focus  their  attacks  on  option-two 
targets  to  achieve  broader  and  quicker  opera¬ 
tional  and  strategic  results,  namely  by  de¬ 
stroying  the  mobility  and  command  infra¬ 
structure  of  the  BSA  and  thereby  coerci  ng  its 
leaders  to  accede  to  UN  demands.  In  other 
words,  the  NATO  air  force  was  not  the  giant 
fielded  for  DESERT  STORM,  but  it  still  had  a 
strategic  option.  This  is  an  important  point 
for  US  air  planners  pondering  the  problems 
of  conducting  air  war  in  secondary  theaters, 
where  they  perhaps  will  be  allocated  rela¬ 


tively  small  forces  to  accomplish  bigjobsin  a 
hurry.  It  is  also  important  for  the  planners 
and  commanders  of  smaller  air  forces.  The 
possession  of  a  strategic  or  lead-force  option 
is  less  dependent  on  the  size  of  an  air  force 
than  on  the  military-political  circumstances, 
doctrine,  materiel,  and  available  targeting 
options.  It  follows  then  that  the  leaders  and 
budget  masters  of  ai  r  forces  of  even  moder¬ 
ate  size  should  not  reject  the  strategic-  and 
operational- level  optionsof  air  war  fare  out  of 
hand.lftheirantici  patedemploymentoppor- 
tuni ties  suggest  the  utility  of  strategic  attack, 
broad-ranging  interdiction  operations,  or 
other  asymmetric  ways  of  bringing  airpower 
to  bear  against  their  enemies,  then  they 
should  step  up  to  making  the  appropriate  in¬ 
vestments  in  air  vehicles,  munitions,  support 
infrastructure,  command  and  control  sys¬ 
tems,  and  so  forth. 

Seventh,  and  at  a  more  tactical  level,  for 
NATO  airmen,  the  operational  features  of  this 
limitedcon  flictdifferedlittlefrom  thoseof major 
war.  They  attacked  the  Bosnian  Serbs  in  1995 
with  theaircraft,  tactics,  weapons,  and  opera¬ 
tional  tempos  that  they  would  have  expected 
to  employ  against  the  Warsaw  Pact  seven 
years  before,  at  the  cl  ose  of  the  col  d  war.  That 
observation  suggests  several  things  about  the 
flexibility  of  airpower.  First,  it  implies  that 
airpower'srolein  the  sphere  of  low  intensity 
conflict  (LIC)  continues  to  expand  as  new 
strategies,  weapons,  and  sensor  systems  im- 
provetheabi  I  ity  of  ai  r  men  to  f  i  nd  and  destroy 
important  targets  of  all  types  under  varying 
conditions.  To  the  extent  that  a  given  LIC  or 
operation  other  than  war  requires  military 
surveillance  and  attacks  (and  most  do),  the 
DELI  BERATEFORCEexperi  encesuggeststhat 
airpower  is  becoming  an  ever  more  equal 
partner  with  ground  power.  Moreover,  the 
fact  that  ordinary  air  tactical  units  flew  DE¬ 
LIBERATE  FORCE  speaks  to  the  relative  ease 
with  which  one  may  shift  such  units  between 
conflicts,  as  compared  to  ground  forces. 
Ground  units  often  require  months  of  train- 
i  ngto  prepareforthedif  fer  i  ngtacti  cal  tasksof 
vari  oustypesofconflicts.Trainingabattal  ion 
for  peace  operations,  therefore,  can  reduceits 
capabilities  and  availability  for  conventional 
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war.  Th  at  i  s  I  ess  of  ten  an  d  I  essex  ten  si  vel  y  t h  e 
case  for  air  units.  Squadrons  preparing  for 
strike  operations  in  Korea,  for  example, 
would  not  find  strike  operations  over  Bosnia 
much  different  in  concept  and  basic  tech¬ 
nique;  of  course,  they  might  find  some  ad¬ 
justment  for  local  conditions  of  geography 
and  weather.  Once  again,  one  should  not 
overstate  this  point.  For  example,  airmen  in¬ 
volved  in  DENY  FLIGHT  report  that  some  of 
their  specific  battle  skills,  such  as  flying 
high-  performances  rcom  bat  ma  neu  vers,  de¬ 
graded  in  the  course  of  patrolling  the  skies 
over  Bosnia  for  months  on  end.  Moreover, 
the  relative  flexibility  of  surface  forces,  as 
compared  to  air  forces,  becomes  a  variable 
factor  as  one  begins  to  look  at  specific  mis¬ 
sions  and  tasks-and  at  different  branches, 
such  as  infantry  and  artillery. 

This  summary  of  the  Balkans  Air  Cam¬ 
paign  Study  now  turns  to  afinal  observation 
about  the  decisiveness  of  DELIBERATE  FOR¬ 
CE'S  contribution  to  ending  the  conflict  in 
Bosnia.  In  general,  airpower  was  a  decisive 
factor  in  ending  the  1992-95  Bosnian  con¬ 
flict,  but  one  must  understand  its  specific 
contribution  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the 
conflict  and  to  other  eventsunfolding  in  the 
regi  o  n .  Li  ke  al  I  strug  gl  es,  th  e  Bosn  i  an  co  n  f  I  i  ct 
wasgo  ingto  end  someday.  Ei  ther  exhaustion 
or  the  vi  ctory  of  one  si  de  or  the  other  woul d 
bringittoaclose.ThecreationoftheBosnian 
Federation  in  March  1994  and  the  sudden 
successes  of  its  forces  i  n  the  spri  ng  and  sum¬ 
mer  of  1995— In  concert  with  those  of  Croa¬ 
tia-suggested  that  military  dominance  and 
victory  were  slipping,  perhaps  permanently, 
from  the  grasp  of  the  Bosnian  Serbs.  Norman 
Cigar,  a  long-time  analyst  of  the  Balkans  re¬ 
gion,  convincingly  argues  that  some  Bosnian 
Serbs  and  certainly  Slobodan  Milosevic  real¬ 
ized  that  at  the  ti  me.118  M  oreover,  for  domes¬ 
tic  political  reasons  of  his  own,  Milosevic 
needed  the  fighting  to  stop  and,  accordingly, 
tried  to  position  himself  as  a  peace  broker  in 
July.119  Nevertheless,  the  long-term  outcome 
of  the  conflict  and  its  likely  length  still  were 
not  in  sight  at  the  end  of  August  1995.  No  one 
had  solid  reasonsto  thinkth  at  the  blood  shed 
in  Bosnia  would  not  continue  for  at  least  an¬ 


other  campaign  season  or  longer.  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  the  Serbs  were  still  advancing  against 
the  safe  areas  in  eastern  Bosnia,  even  as  they 
gave  up  ground  in  the  western  areas.  But  the 
outside  world  had  seen  about  as  much  butch¬ 
ery  and  mindless  inhumanity  in  Bosnia  as  it 
could  stand.  To  put  it  bluntly,  they  wanted 
the  war  to  end— or  at  least  to  get  off  the  Cable 
News  Network.  At  the  London  conference  in 
July,  the  interventionists  announced  that 
they  intended  to  mitigate  or,  if  possible,  end 
the  horror— by  using  airpower.  And  that's 
what  DELIBERATE  FORCE  did.  It  did  what 
three  years  of  factional  ground  fighting, 
peacekeeping,  and  international  diplomacy 
had  yet  to  achieve.  Al  most  atthe  instant  of  its 
application,  airpower  stopped  the  attacks  on 
the  safe  areas  and  made  further  large-scale 
fighting  over  Bosnian  territory  largely  point¬ 
less.  I  n  so  d  o  i  n  g,  i  t  d  rast  i  cal  I  y  al  tered  t  h  e  m  i  I  i  - 
tary  situation  on  the  ground,  and  it  gave  the 
UN  and  NATO  control  of  the  pace  and  con¬ 
tent  of  the  peace  process. 

In  summary,  then,  the  present  period  of 
peace  probably  came  to  Bosnia  in  thefollow- 
ingway:  First,  Bosnian  Federation  and  Croa¬ 
tian  ground  advances  in  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  of  1995  gave  t  h  e  Serbs  along- term  si  g  n  al 
that  their  opportunities  for  further  military 
gai  n  s  were  co  m  i  n  g  to  an  en  d .  Ameri  can  diplo¬ 
mats  i  n  ter  vi  ewed  by  th  e  BACSteam  su  g  gested 
that  the  Federation  advance  also  had  the  for¬ 
tunate  consequence  of  bri  ngi  ng  the  di  stri  bu¬ 
tton  of  land  under  Federation  and  Serbian 
control  almost  exactly  to  the  51/49  percent 
split  being  called  for  at  the  time  in  UN  and 
Contact  Group  peace  plans.120  This  develop¬ 
ment  probably  influenced  the  peace  calcula¬ 
tions  of  several  Serb  leaders,  but  the  diplo¬ 
mats  generally  agreed  that  its  greatest  value 
may  have  been  to  facilitate  the  final  set¬ 
tlement  at  the  Dayton  peace  talks  in  the 
following  November.  Second,  the  DELIBER¬ 
ATE  FORCE  air  campaign  "broke"  the  Serbs 
andwastheproxi  mal  causeofthecessationof 
large-scale  fighting  in  Bosnia  and  of  the  Serb 
agreement  to  participate  in  future peacetalks 
according  to  a  timetable  set  by  the  interven- 
tion.  Third,  theprovi  sionforafederal  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  peace  plan  made  acquiescence  to 
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U  N  an  d  Co  n  tact  G  ro  u  p  de  mands  mo  re  pal¬ 
atable  for  the  Serbs.  Si  nee  the  Federation  po¬ 
tentially  offered  them  one  of  their  dearest 
objectives^-adegreeof  politi  cal  autonomy— it 
seems  reasonable  that  it  lowered  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  fight  on  in  the  face  of  simultane¬ 
ous  NATO  air  attacks  and  ground  offensives 
by  their  regional  enemies.  This  last  point  re 
quires  further  research,  once  it  becomes  pos¬ 
sible  to  interview  Bosnian  Serb  leaders  on 
their  views  of  the  linkage  between  DELIBER¬ 
ATE  FORCE  and  their  political  decisions.  As 
one  should  expect  in  any  conflict,  then,  the 
interventionist  coalitions  achieved  their  aim 
of  stopping  the  fighting  in  Bosnia  by  blend- 
ingdi  plomacyandmilitaryforce,  by  plan  and 
by  happenstance,  into  a  combi  nation  that  si¬ 
multaneously  coerced  the  Bosnian  Serbs  and 
made  it  easier  for  them  to  give  in  to  UN  and 
Contact  Group  demands. 

As  a  consequence,  DELIBERATE  FORCE  ulti¬ 
mately  impressed  the  BACS  team  as  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  doctrinally  and  operationally  sophisti¬ 
cated  diplomats,  air  leaders,  and  planners  As 
they  had  done  in  the  general  case  of  DENY 
FLIGHT,  NATO  airmen  crafted  and  executed 
the  bombing  campaign  against  the  Bosnian 
Serbs  in  an  optimal  manner  that  accommo¬ 
dated  the  conflicting  political,  diplomatic,  op¬ 
erational,  and  technological  limitations  and 
constrai  nts  of  thei  r  situation.  At  the  same  ti  me, 
many  of  the  key  forces  and  events  that  shaped 
th  econ  text  and  sue  cessof  D  E  LI  B  ERATE  FO  RC  E 
were,  in  fact,  beyond  the  control  or  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  even  the  senior  planners  involved. 
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